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A WEEKLY ¥OURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Published y the Oneida & 
Wallingford Communities. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Crrcu.ar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumdber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLe Communism 
or CompLex MArrtaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 





women and children of the C ity. 
ADMISSIONS. 
These C ities are c ly receiving applications for ad- 





mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


| 





BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 





Made for Thyself, O God! 
Made for Thy love, Thy service, Thy delight ; 
Made to show forth Thy wisdom, grace, and might ; 
Made for Thy praise, whom vailed archangels laud ; 
Oh strange and glorious thought, that we may be 
A joy to thee ! 


Yet the heart turns away 
From this great destiny of bliss, and deems 
’Twas made for its poor self, for passing dreams, 
Chasing illusions melting day by day ; 
Till for ourselves we read on this world’s best, 
“ This is not rest!” 
Nor can the vain toil cease, 
Till in the shadowy maze of life we meet 
One who can guide our aching wayward feet 
To find Himself, our Way, our Life, our Peace ; 
In him the long unrest is soothed and stilled ; 
Our hearts are filled. 


O rest, so true, so sweet ! 
(Would it were shared by all the weary world !) 
’Neath shadowing banner of His love unfurled, 
We bend to kiss the Master’s pierced feet ; 
Then lean our love upon his loving breast, 
And know God’s rest. 
[Baptist Weekly. 


THE DAY-STAR. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

O believe on God is undoubtedly the 

great duty of all duties. But a mere 
sense of duty, in this case, as in many others, 
may urge us into legality that will defeat our 
object. Persons who are under concern of 
mind about salvation, and of course very 
anxious to do their duty in regard to seeking 
and finding God, may get in a sort of hurry to 
believe, and so try to push their faith, not 
only beyond their sight, but beyond their in- 
sight, which is as bad as swallowing things 
utterly indigestible. God, we may be sure, 
does not want us to believe what is not true; 
he is not demanding of us anything irrational ; 
he only wants us to be faithful to what we do 
see and know to be true. 

God is a Spirit, and we are semi-material ; that 
is, have bodies as well as souls. The instinct 
of natural reason should tell us that our spirits 
ought to have the principal attention; and 
that things pertaining to our spirits are the 
most valuable. Therefore we ought to form 
spiritual acquaintances ; and if God is a spirit, 
it is our first duty to become acquainted with 
him and his ways. It is just as possible for 
us to cultivate acquaintance with God as with 
one-another. We know that two persons living 
in the same house may go along for years in a 
state of mutual indifference, just because they 
have never paid any attention to each other; 
whereas if they choose to look into each other's 
hearts, it becomes a very simple thing to get 
acquainted and have a mutual interest. The 
case betwéen our souls and God is parallel to 
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this. We may go along in a state of indiffer- 
ence to him and his works, and easily keep 
our attention on outward things, forgetting him 
and living as though there were no God. And 
we may, on the other hand, consider that it is 
of the utmost importance that we should get 
into fellowship with the living God; and with 
that view, we may watch for his providences, 
and when we discover any movement that we 
know comes from God, we can fix our atten- 
tion on it and make the most of it, and get 
into the habit of doing so. Thus we can be- 
come skillful in discovering God’s movements 
toward us. This is something we can train 
ourselves to and improve in by practice. 

We can in this way approach God. If we 
are vigilant, every discovery we make, every 
good feeling it awakes in us, every voluntary 
excitement of the attention toward that discov- 
ery, improves our acquaintance with God and 
carries on the process of blending with him, 
He does not require us to believe things that 
are not true, or that we do not see. He simply 
wishes to have us wide awake to discern the 
leadings of his Spirit and to discover his provi- 
dences in the events that are going on about 
us. This is a simple and practical thing—one 
that a child can understand ; yet it is a work, 
and in some respects it is a hard work, which 
requires a determined purpose, and a very firm 
control of the attention. In some cases it re- 
quires a mighty effort to see what we ought to 
see, and give it the attention it deserves ; when 
the devil and all his agents are endeavoring to 
divert our attention. 

If we are faithful to our convictions, and go 
on in this work day after day and year after 
year, fighting the good fight of faith as we 
know God wishes to have us, the time will 
come when the day will dawn, and the day-star 
arise in our hearts. We shall see God and 
cease to grope in the dark. We shall have the 
sensation of God himself in our hearts all 
the time. 

Peter says, in reference to the sure word of 
prophecy, “ Ye do well that ye take heed there- 
to, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn and the day-star arise in 
your hearts.” That is a text that every one 
ought to think of a great deal. Avail your- 
selves of the Bible and every external help 
that you can use to get an acquaintance with 
God ; and the end of all this work will be that 
the day-star will rise in your heart. Peter’s 
meaning in this text is a reality almost literal, 
and he points to a feeling that is a great deal 
better than any you ever had in looking at the 
brightest star. 

Our hearts were fashioned with reference to 
seeing God. We perceive matter in many 
ways, by smell, by sound, by taste, by feeling 
and by sight—sight being probably the bright- 
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est and most satisfactory perception of all. 
Our spirits have the same variety of percep- 
tions, and we may be said in a certain sense to 
feel after God, before we see him. Our hearts 
are blind to begin with. A blind man goes 
feeling round with his hands—using all the 
senses he has. So we may feel after God ; and 
the beauty of the case is, that if we use what 
senses we have, and do the best we can to find 
God by groping, the time will come when our 
hearts will be purified and we shall see him. 
To know God in this way is eternal life. The 
heart opens itself to God and becomes puri- 
fied, and the day-star of his love rises in it. 
It is immortal, and cannot die because God 
cannot die, 

We may be certain that God will meet us 
if we seek him. “Draw nigh to God and he 
will draw nigh to you.” We are not at work 
alone ; he is feeling after us; and we may be 
sure of this, that the feelers will meet. He 
cares but little about being worshiped with 
words and show, but he is feeling after hearts 
that will take him in and worship him in spirit 
and in truth. “Behold I stand at the door 
and knock: if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him and will 
sup with him, and he with me.” We must 
not aspire to anything less than getting the 
permanent presence of the living God in our 
hearts. We must not be content to have it 
for a moment and then let it go, as they used 
to in the old revival times. The sun is not 
going to rise a little above the horizon and 
then go down again. We must have a day- 
dawn that will last forever. The dawning of 
God in our hearts, is really the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. It is the day-light of 
eternity. 


A PLAN FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF A TRUE 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 


BY JESSE H. JONES. 


To the Readers of the Circular, and all the 
friends of Communism in the land, Greeting : 

I would be very glad to meet you all in a Con- 
vention, that we might discuss together the ways 
and means for at once adopting the true system of 
labor and spreading it throughout the world. But 
that is impracticable. The kindness and liberality 
of Oneida enable me to do the next best thing—to 
hold a Convention through the CrRcULAR. Per- 
mit me then to state frankly what I desire. 

A religious experience of years has led me to de- 
vote myself to Communism. But in doing this I 
abandon nothing of the Evangelical Faith of Chris- 
tendom ; but seek only to help perfect it. 

I am convinced by inward monitions, that she 
time has come for energetic, aggressive action, in 
diffusing the doctrine and establishing Communi- 
ties. My eyes have been opened to see the-princi- 
ples of Communism, as they are embodied in the 
Mosaic and Christian systems; and I have been 
led, in the light of their teachings and of the politi- 
cal principles of our nation, to attempt to form a 
plan for the organization of Christian Communi- 
ties, fitted to the needs of our times. It is not 
perfect. One mind cannot make it so. 1 now 
submit it for criticism, in the true spirit of criti- 
cism. 1 especially crave from all who read, that 
they will point out every defect which they see ; 
and that they will supply me with any information 
which will help me to remedy defects. I wish to 
get also the Constitution of every Community now 
established in the country. 





I hope to publish this Plan, after revision, early 
in March. Will not every reader of the CIRCULAR, 
therefore, who sees anything to suggest, sit down 
at once and write to me? and will not every one 
who is willing to join with me in practical work 
under such a plan also inform me? 

The courtesy of the CIRCULAR permits me to 
speak of one subject in which | differ with it. I 
am a monogamist of the strictest Puritanical type, 
and so is my wife. That one man and one woman 
wedded in love, equal, and each having entire con- 
trol of his or her own person at all times, is the di- 
vine ideal of marriage, is with us a settled fact. In 
this we think that we are not willful, but believe 
that we are taught. 

We speak thus distinctly at the outset, so as to 
avoid all doubt. The following is 

THE PLAN. 

Political Economy is the Science of Society 
viewed as an organization for the production of 
wealth—that is, as a fruit-bearing tree. But a tree 
cannot live, unless it be rooted in the soil. So is 
it with the human race. The fundamental ques- 
tion, therefore, concerning the existence of the hu- 
man race on this globe is— 

I, THE RELATION OF MANKIND TO THE LAND. 

The law ot that relation is twofold, as follows : 

THE LAND SHALL NEVER BE SOLD. 

EveERY HUMAN BEING INHERITS AN INBORN 
AND INALIENABLE RIGHT TO USE OF THE LAND. 

1. Zhe Land shall never be sold. 

This is the perfect expression of the Mosaic 
idea, as is partly shown by the fact that the highest 
class, the Levites, could not sell their fields at all. 
Jesus came to perfect Mosaism. This is, therefore, 
the. Christian law concerning the relation of man to 
the land. This is also the perfect law, as seen by 
pure reason. The land is a natural gift of God, 
just as air and sunshine are ; and a man has just as 
much right to sell air by the cubic foot as land by 
the square foot or square acre; that is, he has, and 
can have no right whatever. Whoever sells and 
whatever human society legalizes or allows the sale 
of land thereby violates one of the great funda- 
mental principles in the Common Law of Human- 
ity. No absolute title can rest in man; tor God 
owns the land and he alone; but the relative title 
of wse shall rest in the Community; which shall 
hold the land in trust, under law, for the good of 
every citizen. 

“2. Lvery Human Being has a Birthright In- 
heritance in all the Land of the Globe. 

This right is inalienable. It is special also and 
local. It primarily vests in the place where one is 
born. But it is personal as well, like the right of 
political action. Hence one carries it in going, and 
locates it in dwelling; and every Community is 
bound to furnish land to every one who comes into 


its midst, so far as it is able, without endangering 


the lives of those already composing it. 

This right to land is to be satisfied wzthout cost. 
God created the land and furnishes it to man with- 
out cost. The Community holds it in trust to be ad- 
ministered in God’s name, and upon the same 
principles as are those of his action. ‘lheretore as 
he gives his labors to the Community, each one 
of the members is bound to géve his or her labor: 
tor thus only can they live as the children of God. 

The individual shall have an inalienable right ot 
possession of as much land as one living in har- 
monious coérdination with the rest of the Commu- 
nity needs tor the support of life. 

This right shall be carried out as follows : 

Every tamily shall have, and every unmarried 
citizen of full age may have, a homestead lot of 
such size as the Community shall agree upon. This 
cannot be taken from them except tor public pur- 
poses; and then only when the public has given 
them another as good and made up to them all 
losses and trouble. Nor can they ever transfer it 
to another person. They can transter their title to 
another spot of land in this or another Community, 
under legal conditions ; or they can abandon the 





Community entirely. In the former case the lot at 
once reverts to the Community; in the latter it 
waits one year in the charge of the Community; 
during which the former possessors or their heirs 
may reclaim it; but if they do not, at the end of 
the year it passes into the full possession of the 
Community. 

Every one who has the right of a homestead lot 
shall have free choice from all unoccupied lands ; 
and if many come to their right on the same day, 
the order in which they shall choose shall be de- 
termined by lot. 

No family or individual can have any claim or 
hold on more than one homestead lot. 

Every Community must provide houses ahd 
housen stuff for all its born citizens and for all 
who are received under age. 

Persons who join and put all their property in 
should be helped by the Community to a home, as 
in its judgment they need help. 

All lands possessed by the Community over and 
above the household lots shall be held by the Com- 
munity in common, and shall be administered upon 
the same principles as are political affairs in our 
New England towns. 

The only right of inheritance in lands is of 
children from their parents; and this right wills 
can in no wise affect. No persons not members of 
the Community can have any right of inheritance 
in it. 

One man and one woman married constitute a 
family. ‘ 

I have thus presented the true relation of the so- 
cietal tree to the land. I have now to unfold the 
iree itself. The second great subject in a practical 
system of a political economy is— 

II]. SociETY 1s AN ORGANISM FOR WORKING 
THE LAND. 


A tree has a life-force, substance, structure, and 
function. So also a Community has a life-force, 
citizens, structure and function. Let us consider 
each of these in its order. 


1. The Life-Force of the true Community. 


The New Political Economy requires a new life- 
energy. This new life-energy is Christian Love. 

The old life-energy, which yet abides and _pre- 
vails in the world, is SELFISHNESS; and all the 
Political Economies which have hitherto been 
taught, at least in this modern world, have been 
merely unfoldings of the science of that selfish 
structure of society, of which selfishness is the life, 
and poverty, luxury, and national death are the 
fruits. 

Christian Love is the new, the only true, yea the Di- 
vine life-energy of a human Community. Christian 
Love is the water of Eternal Life, which, bursting 
up from its infinite source in the heart of God and 
pouring out through Jesus Christ, the human foun- 
tain-head, has been flowing forth a crystal river 
into the human race during all the Christian age, 
and will continue flowing to the end of time. 
Christian Love is the vital-force of the innermost 
spirit, and the rule of action for the outer life ; 
and it gives a law and a practice. In his New 
Commandment Jesus taught the law of the action 
of this vital-force ; and he exemplified the rule for 
its practice in washing the disciples’ feet. 

Love in its wholeness looks two ways, Godward 
and manward. Looking manward Love is God’s life 
struggling to communicate itself to human indi- 
viduals, and transform them into God’s /ving chil- 
dren ; and struggling as the result thereof fo re- 
organize society intoa new structure corresponding 
to itself. The new political economy is the science 
of .the new structure of society ; and the law of all 
living under itis: Live to help live. 

Just as Love, looking from God manward, gives a 
new life-energy and a new life-method or system 
for societal living, so Love, looking from man God- 
ward, gives a new life-end and a new life-effect upon 
whoever has the life and lives for the end. 

The old end, which still prevails in the human 
race, is the gratifying of the flesh with ‘things. 
This end is a lie. ; 

The new and true end of man is Gop. “A 
man’s life consisteth zo¢ in the abundance of the 
things which he possessseth,” but in the abun- 
dance of Gop which he possesseth. But a man 
can possess God only as God works in him to fill 
him with himself and he works with God to beso 
filled. Moreover, man can work in full efficiency 
with God only as he becomes like God and works 
with him in the forn.s of that societal organism 
whick he has planned. To become Godlike and 
live as God lives, this is the effect on one’s self of 
seeking the new end. Thus will be fulfilled the 
apostle’s words, “Till we all come in the unity 
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of the faith and of the knowledge of the son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” All 
human labor of every kind ought to be a con- 
scious co-working of the individual with God, as 
a means of knowing God, becoming like God and 
living as God lives. Thus is itin heaven; and the 
Kingdom of Heaven is that divine plan of society 
which provides for such living upon this earth by 
this human race. The new Political Economy is, 
therefore, the Economy of the Kingdom, and the 
science of that perfect structure of society through 
which the individual can be perfected and afforded 
the opportunity to live the perfect life. 

Therefore all work should be made to tend 
according to our best judgment, even in the very 
doing of it, toward the highest unfolding of Sci- 
ence, Art and Religion: for these three are the 
means through which God reaches down to man 
and man reaches up to God, and the greatest of 
these is Religion. To this end full time shall be 
set apart for each. The children and youth shall 
be schooled in the best manner. Each one shall 
go forward in the higher studies so far as his or her 
talents, cravings and the means of the Community 
warrant. Voters who wish to study in Science or 
Art more than the Community approve can do so 
by taking so much less of what would be their 
share, as they work less hours. 

The Community shall seek to grow into a Uni- 
versity of Science and Art as rapidly as possible. 

Religion is the life and crown of every created 
person. 

The first day of the week shall be kept holy 
unto God as the Sabbath. In it no servile work 
shall be done, except what is necessary for the life 
and comfort of the people and cattle and to pre- 
serve from needless waste. It is in a special 
sense God’s day, and shall be sacred to his wor- 
ship and to special administrations in his name to 
the needs of our fellow men. 

Other times also may be set apart to religious 
worship as the Community or any individual shall 
choose. 

Thus, through a true Community can people 
work up toward their true end—God. 

2. Of Citizenship in the true Community. 


Jesus Christ said, “Follow me.” All persons 
who from the heart seek to obey this command, 
in its true import as Jesus spoke it, and who with 
equal sincerity adopt all the principles, and will 
strive to obey all the laws of the Community, may 
join the Community when they will. 

Persons joining the Community can become citi- 
zens if they choose after having lived at least’ one 
year constantly with the Community. 

All persons having property, who seek with a 
right heart to join the Community, will give a part 
of it without reserve to the Community upon tak- 
ing the first step, and the whole of it upon accept- 
ing full citizenship. 

All children born of citizens are citizens, and all 
children whom the Community may adopt. Chil- 
dren over eighteen of those joining become mem- 
bers and obtain rights in the Community only as 
they join it for themselves. Younger children, 
coming with their parents, become citizens at the 
end of three years. 

(a.) Rights of Citizens. 

Every citizen is equal to every other citizen in 
all his rights and duties; but the exercise of 
these shall be subject to such limitations and 
directions as this constitution and the laws of the 
Community may determine. 

Every citizen without distinction race or sex, 
who is eighteen years of age, of sound mind, 
can read and write and has ciphered through the 
four primary rules of arithmetic, shall be a voter; 
and none others. 

All faithful citizens shall be entitled to the same 
share in the wealth of the Community when sick 
or aged as when hale and vigorous. 

(6.) Duties of Citizens. 

Every citizen is bound to do his or her best for 
the Community and for every individual in it, 
everywhere and at all times; and to this end is 
bound to obey all the laws while they are laws, 
even though they may seem unjust. Only when 
the laws compel him to do an act which he in con- 
science believes to be a crime has hea right to 
refuse ; and then he should seek to do so with the 
least possible detriment to the Community. 

(c.) Responsibility of Citizens. 

Citizens violating laws must bear the penalty ; 
only no citizen can ever be expelled or put to death 
by the Community. 

3. The Structure of the true Community. 





The true structural law of all society is as 
follows : 

All power belonging to persons as members of 
society belongs to the Community in its unity, and 
not to the persons separately. The exercise of 
such power cannot be transferred from one to an- 
other; but each person must, for himself, use his 
own share of it in the common public place where 
the people gather according to law. 

Every New England town isa political exem- 
plification of this law. It shall also be fully 
carried out in the administration of the property 
of the Community. Hence all laws shall be made 
by the voters acting in a body ina public, legal 
assembly, gathered for law-making purposes. 
Such assembly shall have full power to make all 
laws needful for the conduct of the work-life of 
the Community under this Constitution, subject to 
the State, the nation, and to God. 

Every vote concerning persons shall be by bal- 
lot. Every vote concerning laws shall be by ballot 
when one-tenth of the voters present demand it. 
Otherwise it shall be by show of hands. The 
majority shall rule except when it is otherwise 
provided. 

The Community shall hold its regular business 
meetings on Wednesday of each week at such 
time as shall be appointed, where any business 
may be done. It may provide other meetings by 
law as is needful. 

The officers shall be such as the Community 
may from time to time provide. They shall be 
elected for one year, unless otherwise specified ; 
and shall hold until their successors are elected 
and installed. They shall have and exercise such 
powers as the Community gives them by law. 
Except when directly engaged in that for which 
they were elected they shall work like other citi- 
zens. When in charge of working parties they 
shall work with them as one of them. They shall 
have no pay, nor any larger share from the pro- 
ducts of the Community than any other voter. 

The number of voters in the Community shall 
not exceed five hundred; for that is as large a 
number as can well act together in a legislative 
body. Before it reaches that number the Commu- 
nity shall swarm as the bees do; those going out 
who wish; and an equitable division of the com- 
mon wealth being made, yet so that the parent 
society be not injured. 

4. The Function of the true Community in 
Work-Life. 

The function of the true Community, as an or- 
ganization for labor, is the production and distri- 

ution of wealth. The generic law of each per- 
spn’s action has been well stated as follows : 

“From each according to his ability; to each 
according to his needs.” 

Or in other words— 

Things for work shall be used by persons ac- 
cording to their powers; things for life shall be 
furnished to persons according to their needs. 

The first clause in each of the above is the law 
of production, the second is the law of distribu- 
tion. Let us consider them separately. 

(a.) The Law of Production. 

Jesus said, “Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” To give freely is the eternal law of the 
living of all spirit beings. God has given to us 
all that we have and are. We are bound to live as 
his children. We must, therefore, géve all that we 
have and are to the service of our fellow men. 

Therefore all citizens shall always do their best 
work ; and shall give all their powers to the service 
of the Community. But the Community shall use 
these powers only in the service of Jesus Christ. 
To this end both individual and Community shall 
be wholly devoted to obeying that command of Je- 
sus, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and its 
righteousness.” To set up that Kingdom, in its 
literal, outward form, over all the earth, is the work 
given to Christ’s disciples ; and toward that result 
every act of ours should be consciously and intelli- 
gently directed. 

In order that all citizens may thus put forth their 
best efforts, they shall act together as spontaneously 
as possible. Each one may choose that kind of 
work which he thinks he is best qualified to do, in 
so far as this consists with the successful working 
of the Community; but every one shall, so far as 
able, do what the executive committees ask, when 
engaged in carrying on the works directed by the 
Community. Individual freedom, societal coépera- 
tion and executive unity must all be equally pre- 
served. To secure executive unity, committees of 
works shall be chosen, who shall have the over- 
sight and direction of affairs under law. 

One aim of the Community shall be to produce a 
given amount of result with the least human labor. 
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Another aim shall be to put the greatest amount of 
thought into each piece of work, so that all work 
may call out the intellectual and moral powers of 
the individual in the highest degree compatible 
with the circumstances. 

(6.) The Law of Distribution. 

Every one shall receive from the Community 
those conditions which are essential to his best 
work, so far as the Community is able to provide 
them. 

One principle essential to a right distribution of 
labor is: 

THERE IS NO CAPITAL BUT LABOR. 

Its counterpart is— 

PERSONS ONLY CAN HAVE A RIGHT TO PRODUCTS. 

Capital isdead. Things (property) can have no 
rights. Hence no things can ever he rightfully made 
the ground of a claim against labor. Hence, also, 
capital will become extinct as a factor in the prob- 
lem of the distribution of the products of labor. 
All rents, interest, profit, wages, salaries, fees, 
perquisites, stocks and dividends thereon, notes, 
mortgages, yea, every form of bond and taxation, 
by which some persons make other persons toil for 
them for nothing, will be utterly and forever abol- 
ished. 

Persons are the only elements in the right dis- 
tribution of the products of labor. The law of 
such division is twofold, as follows : 

Things for life are to be furnished to persons as 
much as they need : 

Surpluses are to be divided to voters equally in 
cash. 

However, the Community may bya majority vote 
dispose of one-fourth or less of its surplus in other 
ways; and by a two-thirds vote of one-half, and 
by a unanimous vote of any greater proportion. 

Surpluses shall be divided as fast as they accrue. 

All exchanges shall be effected at cost; and cost 
shall be determined merely by the time spent in 
labor. 

In exchanges between Communities the same 
laws are to hold, the cost of transportation being 
paid by the purchaser. 

The true Communital life will bring out this 
great fact ; viz., that— 

ALL COMMERCE IS A TAX UPON PRODUCTION. 


Hence each individual Community will try to 
produce within itself, so far as possible, all the 
things it needs, especially all the bulky or perish- 
able things ; so that that trade which is inevitable, 
because of the varieties of climate, will be as small 
as possible. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

All purchases shall be for cash. No debts shall 
be incurred by either the Community or any mem- 
ber ; and should any member break this law, the 
Community will not be liable for his or her debts. 

All sales shall be for cash, or as near that as 
those purchasing will give. Goods sold to those 
not members shall be sold, if practicable, directly 
to the consumer. They shall be sold at as near 
cost as can be known, and the Community shall 
seek to avoid letting others make a profit on its 
work. 

We accept God’s command forbidding all profit 
and interest; and will never knowingly break it; 
nor will we ever take rent. 

The weekly meeting on Wednesday, when not 
occupied with business, which after society is fully 
organized and its code of laws fornied will generally 
he the case. shall be devoted to mutual criticisms 
by the members, of each other in love for their mu- 
tual benefit, or to such other social exercises as 
may be agreed upon. In every criticism the critic 
shall seek to show forth pure truth and love in the 
most beautiful manner that one’s natural powers 
admit of. 

Such: are the great principles of the true life on 
this earth, as embodied in a plan for a wealth-pro- 
ducing society. God lives on these principles. 
Whoever, therefore, lives them out with all his 
heart lives as God lives. He not only has a heart 
like God’s heart, but he also acts on the very same 
method that God does. God needs no thing, and 
we cannot give him anything. We need many 
things. He possesses every thing, and gives abun- 
dantly to supply all our needs. He asks no thing 
of us. but He asks our love, not as fay, bit as a 
token that we are grateful for what He has done 
for us. 

Whoever lives in this way lives as Jesus Christ 
lived. He needed from mankind only clothing, 
food, and sometimes a shelter ; that is, the simplest 
things of life; and He received from them only 
these. But He received “them not as fay, but 
merely_as the essential conditions for living and 
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doing his work formen. We.needed Eternal Life, 
with all the unspeakable blessings involved therein. 
All these He possessed in full abundance ; and at 
the greatest cost to Himself He gave them all to 
us without stint, as a free gift “ witLout money and 
without price” [pay]. Jesus was the Eternal Life, 
and lived the Eternal Life. and gave the Eternal 
Life to us. Thus do we learn that the nature of 
the Eternal Life is, 

LIVING TO GIVE, instead of living to get. 

And we, who join this Community, solemnly de- 
vote ourselves, with all that we have or may ever 
possess, to living the Eternal Life in this manner, 
as becometh the children of God. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


TrrRzAH C. MILLER, Eprror. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY, 3, 1873. 


A NEW PLAN. 


E this week allow the Rev. Jesse H. Jones 
large space for the presentation of his 
“Plan for the Organization of a True Christian 
Community.” We do this more from a desire to 
encourage thought and talk about Christian Com- 
munism among Bible-loving men than from any 
special approval of the plan itself. The Infidels 
have had their day of social discussion and social 
experiment—all know with what unfortunate re- 
sults. We have better hope for the Religionists. 
Mr. Jones, it will be noticed, invites criticism 
upon his plan from all; in a private letter he es- 
pecially asks our criticism ; and we are perhaps un- 
der some obligation to our readers to tell them 
what we think of the new scheme of Communism. 


We have reason to believe that Mr. Jones aims, 
as he avers, “to help perfect the evangelical faith 
of Christianity.” He sees clearly that selfishness 
must in the true order of society be displaced by 
love ; he comprehends that man can achieve his 
highest destiny only as he becomes filled with the 
divine afflatus and is controlled by it; he evidently 
is striving zealously for the realization of his ideal 
of society. , 

We do not care to criticise his plan in detail. 
The grand fault of Fourier and of all social archi- 
tects that have failed is, that they made their 
plans without aid from actual experiment. Mr. 
Jones is repeating their error. ‘“ He that doeth his 
will shall know of the doctrine.” The principle of 
induction is as important here as elsewhere. Form- 
ing mere theories of Community life is no better 
than the work of the old school-men, who relied 
on closet-thinking and ignored experiment. We 
should have more hope for social reconstruction in 
the perfect agreement of “two or three” than in 
the best plan ever devised. If Mr. Jones has a 
genuine commission for introducing the true order 
of society, let him form a nucleus, no matter how 
small, and commence a life of Communism; then 
a Constitution will grow as the Community grows, 
and so be adapted to its needs. Mr. Jones’s 
plan is the result of cogitation; but “cogita- 
tion without experiment,” as the author of “ Ameri- 
can Socialisms” has so fully shown, “is not the 
right way to a true social theory. With us induc- 
tion is first ; deduction second ; and verification by 
facts or the logic of events always and everywhere 
the supreme check on both.” 

Were we to speak of the “Plan” itself, we 
should have to call attention to 

1. Its monogamic phase ; 

2. Its attempts to combine individual ownership 
and Communism ; 

3. Its lack of adequate provision for good leader- 
ship; 

4. Its rule of membership. 

We do not say that partial Communism may not 


exist with marriage, but certainly Communism 
such as is worthy to be called the Kingdom of 
Heaven (which is the kind contemplated by Mr. 
Jones), cannot exist with marriage; for we are ex- 
pressly told in the book which he so much reveres, 
that in that Kingdom “ there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage.” 

The attempt to combine Individualism and Com- 
munism in respect to property would, we are as- 
sured, fail utterly when subjected to the test of 
actual experiment. If we take no higher view, it 
would prevent the realization of many of the great 
economic advantages of Communism, and would 
wholly defeat what Mr. Jones considers a chief 
aim of Communism, namely, ‘‘to produce a given 
amount of result with the least human labor.” 
That cannot be done and retain family houses and 
family arrangements. 

The lack of adequate provision for good leader- 
ship is a cardinal defect in the scheme under con- 
sideration. All who have read the “History of 
American Socialisms ” know that a principal cause 
of most of the failures therein recorded was bad 
leadership; and few will now be found so unwise 
as to venture their all in any experiment simply be- 
because they have read a plan that suits them pretty 
well ; and that few will prove worthless material, we 
judge, for social architecture. There are thousands 
ready for Communism, but they will inquire, al- 
most toa man, Who are to be our leaders? and 
what are their characters? The system of voting 
which prevails in a New England town-meeting, 
good as it is, would prove inadequate in the gov- 
ernment and guidance of a Community. 


In the rule of membership we see nothing to pre- 
pent persons destitute of genuine sincerity from 
joining the new Community, on making a fair 
profession in general terms; and having become 
members there is no power to expel them. Mr. 
Jones evidently does not believe in fences! If the 
Oneida Community had had any such loose ideas 
about the admission of members it would not have 
lived a single year, and would not continue another 
year; and we don’t believe it is possible to form a 
Community that could maintain its existence with 
such lax arrangements. 

We might say much on these points, but prefer 
to simply call attention to them in a brief way, and 
leave our readers to study the Plan for themselves 
and act as their judgment may dictate. w. 


THE CENSUS OF THE CHURCHES. 

The church statistics of the last census are cu- 
rious and interesting. There are 62,552 church 
buildings in the United States, with sittings for 
11,395,542. While the total population of the 
country is a little over 38,000,000, only 27,900,000 
persons are over ten years old. Deducting the 
very young, the very old, and the sick and the in- 
firm the existing accommodations seem adequate. 
The total value of church property is $349,619,780. 
The Methodists are the strongest denomination, 
having 21.337 churches. The Baptists are next, 
having 13,962. The Presbyterians hold the third 
place, having 7,071 churches. Fourth are the 
Catholics, 3,806 churches. The Christians—both 
Disciples and the Christian connection are included 
under this name—have 2,822; the Lutherans, 2, 
776; the Congregationalists, 2,715 ; the Episcopa- 
lians 2,601; the German Reformed 1,445; the 
Friends 622; the Universalists 602; the Unita- 
rians 310; the Mormons 171; and the Jews 152. 
In the decade between 1850 and 1860, most of the 
denominations increased more rapidly than during 
the succeeding ten years. The Methodists gained 
fifty per cent. in the former period, and only seven 
per cent. in the latter; the Baptist increase fell off 
from twenty-seven to fifteen per cent.; the Presby- 
terians from thirty-two to ten; the Catholics from 
one hundred and nine to forty-nine ; the Christians 
from one hundred and thirty-six to thirty-six ; the 
Lutherans from seventy-three to thirty; the Con- 
gregationalists from twenty-nine to twenty-two ; 





the Episcopalians from forty to twenty-two, and the 
l German Reformed from ninety-eight to sixty-nine 








per cent. The Friends and Universalists each lost 
nine per cent. during the last decade. The Unita- 
rians gained eight per cent. from 1850 to 1860, and 
seventeen per cent. from 1860 to 1870. During 
the former period the Mormons increased fifty per 
cent., and during the latter more than quintupled 
their numbers. The Jews, who gained one hun- 
dred and fourteen per cent. from 1850 to 1860, in- 
creased by only ninety-seven per cent. from 1860 
to 1870. In respect to the aggregate value of 
church edifices, the Methodists stand first, the 
Catholics second, the Presbyterians third, the Bap- 
tists fourth, the Episcopalians fifth, and the Con- 
gregationalists sixth. Though the number of 
churches standing in 1870 was double that of 1860, 
their value was four times as great. Making all 
possible allowance for the general advance in nomi- 
nal values, it is quite apparent that the newer 
churches are generally much more elegant than the 
older ones. The increase of some of the denomi- 
nations is largely dependent upon immigration. 
Others are recruited from different home sects. 
When the figures above are studied in the light of 
these facts, some important conclusions are appa- 
rent. The decrease in the gain of the Catholics 
indicates either that emigration from Catholic 
countries decreases, or that the Church does not 
succeed in keeping the new comers within its pale. 
The diminution in the increase of the Methodists 
is very large, and almost inexplicable. The gain 
of the Unitarians is attributable to the zeal with 
which the denomination has conducted its opera- 
tions in the cities of the Northwest, where emigra- 
tion from the New England States has given them 
nucleuses for the formation of congregations. The 
same cause has given Congregationalism a strong 
hold in the Northwest, and has enabled it to make 
a better showing for the last ten years than the 
Presbyterian family. It is to be regretted that the 
total membership of .the various churches is not 
included in the return before us.—Cincinnati Ga- 
Zelle. 


Years ago the sects more nearly balanced each 
other; if one threatened to sweep all before it, 
there was a desire and an effort made to check it. 
Dr. Beecher went out west to organize a great 
movement against the Catholics at a time when 
they seemed about to take possession of the coun- 
try. But there never has been any notable alarm 
about the increase of the Methodists, though their 
numbers are threatening the liberties of the coun- 
try more than the Catholics ever did. They now 
own one-third of the church buildings in the Uni- 
ted States. 

The falling off in the present age of increase in 
the Methodist and other evangelical churches is 
very striking, and the simultaneous increase -of 
Mormonism is really startling. The Methodist 
Church, which is the soul of the anti-Mormon 
movement, has found in it a pretty hard nut to crack. 
If the Mormons go on increasing as rapidly as 
they have done, it is within the limit of possibility 
that another decade may see them swaying the 
Government as the Methodists seem to do now. 

It is interesting to notice how little power the 
larger sects have in the literary world. The Unita- 
rians with hardly one-seventieth as many churches 
as the Methodists are far ahead in that field. The 
law would seem to be that the literary ability of 
the churches generally is inversely as their num- 
bers. The Swedenborgian church, which is too 
insignificant for mention in respect to numbers, 
has probably more popular writers at work on the _ 
great newspapers and monthlies than any other sect. _ 

To get a full view of the competing parties in 
the religious world, the status of the Spiritualists, 
Infidels and Nothingarians ought to be added to 
the above account. These are large denomina- 
tions, and wealthy, though perhaps not very strong 
in Church buildings. Probably their numbers see- 
saw with those of the religious churches. K. 


WHAT THE WOMEN DO. 





a the Census of 1870 we learn that 373, 
332 women are farm laborers; 22,681 are 
farmers; 692 are actors; 1,179 are barbers and 
hair-dressers ; 7,060 are boarding-house keepers ; 
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943 are Government clerks ; 867,354 are domestic 
servants ; 6,299 are employed in hotels, etc; 865 
keep hotels; 55,609 are laundresses; 1,186 are 
midwives ; 10,170 are nurses while there are only 
806 men in the same buisness; 100 are show- 
women ; 84,047 are teachers; 5,580 are teachers 
of music; 115 are authors and lecturers; 4 are 
sculptors ; 525 are physicians and surgeons; 15 
are bankers and bakers ; 6,194 are clerks in stores ; 
32 are commercial travelers; 1,215 hucksters ; 
278 peddlers ; 1 isa pilot ; 2,775 are saleswomen ; 
3 shippers and freighters; 2,833 tailors; 55 are 
traders in books; 117 are traders in cigars; 1,197 
are traders in groceries ; 106 are traders in liquors 
and wines; 4 are bell founders; 2,729 are book 
finishers; 9,642 are shoemakers; 2,223 box- 
factory operators ; 3 are builders and contractors ; 
5.377 are carpet makers; 1,844 make cigars ; 
64,398 work in cotton mills ; 228 are photographers 
and daguerreotypists ; 29 are engravers; 1,219 
are glove makers ; 1,229 are gold and silver work- 
ers ; 3,350 are hat and cap makers ; 1,989 work in 
knitting mills ; 4,44 are linen-mill operators ; 0 are 
machinists ; 2,559 are mechanics not specified ; 
8.110 are mill operators not specified; 90,480 are 
milliners and dress-makers ; 46 are miners ; I is an 
oil-well operator ; 3,884 work in paper mills ; 1,495 
are printers; 1,851 are rubber-factory operators ; 
35 work in saw-mills; 1,866 make sewing ma- 
chines; 2,860 operate sewing machines; 16 are 
ship-riggers ; 2,812 are shirt-makers ; 2,303 work 
in silk mills; 5 steara-boiler makers; 1,430 are 
straw-workers ; 97,207 seamstresses ; 2,290 work 
in tobacco factories ; 22,776 in woolen mills; 5 are 
charcoal and lime burners; 951 are artificial 
flower-makers ; 39 are book-keepers in bank, rail- 
way and insurance offices; 67 are preachers; 13 
are designers ; 2 are hostlers ; 35 are journalists 
against 5,251 men in the same profession ; o are 
inventors; 2 are hunters and trappers; 1 is an 
architect. A. B. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

Tuesday, Fan. 28.—Martin Kinsley arrived this 
afternoon with a span of horses and sleigh with 
which he had come from Wallingford, where 
they were no longer needed on our public works. 
When twenty miles from O. C. the heavy snows 
blocked his way and he was obliged to leave his 
team a few days, returning to-day to get it. 


Wednesday, 29th.—A thermometer hanging on a 
tree near our office this morning indicated a tem- 
perature of eight degrees below zero, Fahrenheit ; 
at nine o’clock in the evening it was 20 degrees be- 
low zero. 


—The farmers are at work thrashing their barley. 
This morning we saw the thrashers burning straw 
over the machine to warm it up and get it to run- 
ning easily. 

—Mr. Wm. E. Lansing, our Congressman, 
sends us the first volume of the ninth census re- 
port. He has our hearty thanks. The colored 
maps in this volume, showing the relative distri- 
bution of wealth, illiteracy, colored and foreign 
populations—German, Irish, Welsh and English, 
Swede and Norwegian, British American and 
Chinese—are particularly interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

—A somewhat remarkable characteristic of this 
winter in this locality is, that the falls of snow are 
unaccompanied by the usual strong gales of wind ; 
and consequently there are hardly any drifts. The 
snow descends quietly almost every day, and cov- 
ers the earth to the depth of nearly or quite two feet, 
and it lies as it falls in unsullied purity, with no 
admixture of earthy particles so often made by the 
indiscriminate winter blasts. Travel is unob- 





structed. Our road to W. P., so often almost im- 
passable in winter, has none of the engulfing drifts 
that commonly rise to the top of the fences ; and 
the express team makes its trips with ease and 
regularity. “Quick transit” is a great boon to us, 
situated as we are with house and shops more than 
a mile apart, and especially to our ambitious sisters 


who go to the “Home Machine-shop” to run- 


engine-lathes and work in iron. 

—The following pleasant remembrance of things 
at Wallingford was written to one here, so we in- 
sert it among the O. C. items: 

DEAR MR. HERRICK :—Let me tell you about 
the field of our summer work year before last. On 
my way to my job in the machine-shop this morn- 
ing I was tempted away to the ice that glittered 
far and wide above the dam. I started for the 
place where the factory used to stand. There is 
nothing there now but the old laundry, which being 
of brick could not be moved. I took a bee line 
for its tall chimney, walking and sliding alternately, 
and stopping and turning round to admire the 
novelties and beauties of the scene. The morning 
sunshine glorified everything. The new bridge, 
with its two graceful arches, seen from the middle 
of the lake is a thing of beauty ; and I thought we 
had no occasion to be ashamed of the factory ; 
small as it is, compared with the power that is 
working it, it is a handsome building and well fits 
the scene. When I had gone a long way and was 
stopping to look round, I saw Marion on the bank 
near our old swimming-place ; so I went back and 
took a new start with her. We danced and slid 
to the tall chimney in a straight line on glare level 
ice! It seemed curiously strange to find no 
crooked stream in all that way. Looking west we 
had before us the greatest width of the lake, and 
concluded to explore in that direction. We found 
the remnants of the old plank-walk standing in 
some places just level with the surface of the ice. 
The point of land where that walk commenced on 
the west side is now the end of a peninsula that 
projects twenty or thirty rods into the lake. South 
of that there is a bit of an island which we re- 
member as a knoll opposite the old grape island 
which we cleared. In the late freshet it was 
entirely under water. Passing these landmarks 
we went on toward the west hill. I noticed that 
the whole region where we first chopped had dis- 
appeared. All that remained to identify the spot 
where we ate our dinner under the trees was here 
and there a post of the neighboring fence, just 
showing its top above the ice. It is a clear ex- 
panse of lake from the laundry to the edge of the 
forest near the old woodchuck-hole. The pas- 
ture that we used to cross on the way to our work 
is an island. I got upon a stump there and saw 
that the water entirely surrounded it, running up 
into all that region where we got poisoned and 
where you cut your foot. The button-ball tree 
east of where we killed the snake has a little island 
around it. These were pleasant observations to 
me and I thought you would be interested in them. 
When Marion and I turned to go toward the fac- 
tory James Vaill appeared to us on skates and 
drawing a nice sled. He proposed that we should 
get on the sled and let him propel us back. So 
said, so done. Marion took the forward seat with 
her feet upon the round; I sat behind. James 
skated behind me with his hands on my shoulders ; 
and I certainly think he drove us down to our 
landing-place at the old swimming-hole inside of 
three minutes. Considering all things it was the 
neatest slide I ever had. Yours, J. H. N. 

An Ewening Meeting.—The people come in with 
a sort of velvet footedness ; the women and girls 
taking their seats around the tables as usual, for 
nine-tenths of them have some work to do—sewing 
or knitting ; and the men drop into their arm-chairs 
to ruminate or listen as the case may be, for their 








work is done. Then there was a moment of meet- 
ing-house stillness—you know how it is. Mr. Her- 
rick, the reader, says “ There is no correspondence 
to-night.” Then some more stillness, for W. A. 
Hinds, the leader of the meeting, is behindhand 
for once and has not come in. Mr. Woolworth 
thinks of an article in the /mdependent. It is Mr. 
Finney’s story how he started a revival in Gouver- 
neur, N. Y., and made some remarkable conver- 
versions among which was that of a Mr. Smith, 
a noted deist. Mr. Underwood read it. Then 
Mrs. Miller remembers how some of the Smiths 
from Gouverneur afterward came to Putney and 
labored in a revival—talking some with J. H. N., 
who was then a law-student. Then Mr. Under- 
wood read a few sentences from Mr. Bowen’s 
eulogium on the late Joshua Leavitt, showing what 
moral grit there was in the man—something you 
would call quite grand when fitly exercised and 
on questions that are no longer open, but very apt 
to degenerate into bigotry whenever new questions 
are raised or old ones brought up for a new 
hearing. Thereupon some of our Putney folks 
remembered that the Leavitt family had a singu- 
lar streak of dishonesty in money matters, not- 
withstanding they had a great turn for piety. Old 
’*Squire N. was at a deal of pains once to recover a 
debt from the Doctor’s uncle, during which trouble 
the ’Squire was observed to smoke two cigars a 
day instead of one. When all this reading and 
talk were over, Mr. Hinds asked if we would like 
to hear something from Woodhull and Claflin’s 
Weekly. He then read extracts from Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s discourse that was to have been delivered 
at Cooper Institute. Then Miss Claflin’s bit of 
satire concerning the naked truth, which was thought 
to be as “smart as lightning.” Then came eight 
o’clock and put out the meeting. 


—One of our men tells the following : 

When last in New York collecting some money 
in a large business office, the clerk gave me a 
pen to write a receipt ; after writing a few words 
the ink gave out. As I handed him the pen to re- 
plenish with ink he said, “ Do you want some more 
beans on that stick?” I didnot understand him, 
but seeing he meant it fora joke, I said, “Please 
put a little more chicken on that bone.” He in his 
turn looked puzzled; but we both laughed, each at 
his own joke, and so parted. On telling the story 
to a friend he said the man alluded to the tale of 
the Irishman who after eating corn from the ear for 
the first time, handed the cob back to the waiter 
saying, “ Here, Mister, please to put some more 
banes on this stick.” I thought of our little 
Walter who after polishing a chicken-bone returned 
it to his mother saying, “ Here, mamma, please put 
some more chicken on this bone.” 

WALLINGFORD. 


—Splendid ice on the pond these days. The skat- 
ing part of the family have been improving it. Some 
of the town’s people appeared on the pond with 
ice-boats. The way their boats glide over the ice 
is quite exciting. It is an old fashion of locomo- 
tives practiced in Holland as long ago as when 
John Evelyn was in that country. 


—E. H. H. offering himself for criticism an 
evening or two since, Charles J. being called on, 
said he thought Mr. H. a remarkable example of a 
man who had overcome himself; ‘he is a great en- 
couragement to me and should be to any one who is 
conscious of having traits he does not like.” He 
thought, too, that Mr. H. had a remarkable ability 
for carrying on a great amount of business, and yet 
maintaining his spirituality. Mr. N. remarked: 
“* What Charles says of Mr. H. is great praise. It 
is a comparatively easy thing to be either a great 
business man or a very spiritually minded man. 
But it is a difficult thing to combine the two; and 
not many people do it. Mr. H. has had that power 
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in a very marked degree, and that is what makes 
him a great man. It is the same greatness that 
some of the old Bible heroes had. Paul especially. 
Paul was full of business all the time, yet he 
never lost his spirituality. That is where Mr. H.’s 
strength lies. I think he is liable to feel cramped 
in view of his not being an educated man. He 
should rise above that, rise into the dignity of his 
position as an inspired man. His greatness is the 
greatness of inspiration, and all the learning of the 
colleges will have to bow before that. Inspiration 
will lead, and all this mere intellect and education 
will have to follow.” 


—There is a good thing afloat about your old 
contributor “ K.” which is capital to tell when you 
want to hint delicately to somebody that it is well 
to mind one’s own business. “K.” was walking 
along the road not long since when he met one of 
our neighbor’s boys driving some cows, and notic- 
ing that the boy was stoning the cows and urging 
them along on the run, he hailed the little chap in 
that mild, fatherly way of his, and said, “ My son, 
don’t you know that it is wrong to drive cows so 
fastas that?” Young Connecticut stopped, looked 
sharp at “K” for a moment, and replied, “ Be 
you driving them cows or be /?” ‘K” passed 
on. 

—We needed a photographer in the Hall the 
other evening. At one end of the center table, 
behind Mr. Noyes and Mr. Hamilton’s chairs, 
were grouped a full dozen of the most substantial 
men in the family, deeply interested—as they are 
always ready to be—in the subject of dams, and 
looking eagerly at some pictures of the great Der- 
by dam, at Birmingham, Conn. They were 
laughed at by some of the women; but in a mo- 
ment the laugh was turned on the scoffers, for lo, 
there were a dozen or more of women gathered 
around Mrs. Noyes at the other end of the ta- 
ble, perfectly oblivious of dams and the like, and 
earnestly discussing with one voice——bedquilts ! 


BOYISH MEMORIES OF TROPICAL FRUITS. 
I. 

H! it is one thing to *‘ hear tell” of them, and 

quite another to test them by practical ‘ex- 
perience. Certainly the “ proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” Happy the man who has a boy’s 
recollection of the proof inthis case. It is so long, 
however, since I have tasted of these delicacies, 
except as they have been imported in a half ma- 
tured condition, that I can hardly tell whether or 
not my estimate of them has been affected by the 
lapse of time, as is often the case in other matters 
of diet. At any rate I will speak of them as a 
boy would whose appetite for all good things is yet 
in its prime. To begin then with the 

COCOANUT. 

This is a lordly looking tree of the palm family 
—a branch of our flora that is of great use to us. 
It is fine to see these trees towering along the sea- 
coast (as in Ceylon, for instance) waving their 
fruit clusters in the breeze; there is such an air 
of jubilance about them. Although the fruit is 
everywhere known, because a hard shell enables it 
to bear a long journey, yet it is not known when 
most luscious, except where it grows. Open it 
when it is but half ripe—when the meat is yet 
soft and jelly-like, and you then have something 
that you will never forget. The sweet water and 
the pulp combined make a sop that goes to the 
very spot. It seems that they are aware of this in 
the West Indies, also, and reckon it a great deli- 
cacy. 

The cocoanut tree is almost as great a boon to 
the torrid zone as isthe banana. From the sap you 
get a never-failing supplv of an agreeable and cool- 
ing beverage, which by a little fermentation may be 
made into palm wine (vulgarly called ‘‘toddy”’) of 








which the memory is yet fresh. It is amusing to 
see the monkey-like agility of the native when 
climbing the long trunk of the tree in pursuit -of 
the sap, which is taken from the top—his ankles 
loosely strapped together to enable him to grasp 
with his feet the slender stem without effort, while 
he proceeds by jerks in caterpillar fashion. This 
he does daily. 


With the leaves of the tree the native covers his 
hut, and relies on this roof for years. Some of the 
fibres furnish him with matting, and from the outside 
husk of the nut, which is said to be more durable 
than any other vegetable fibre, is made a large 
quantity of cordage which is sent to England. Of 
the midribs of the great leaves oars are made, and 
the thinner portions are used as material for writ- 
ing. The oil of the cocoanut is nearly as good as 
that of sweet almonds, and many a swig have I 
taken from a cocoanut-shell which is in general use 
there for that purpose. One hundred nuts annually 
is the average yield—while the trees stand com- 
paratively close together. Now for the 

BANANA 

or Plantain (as we call it in the East) which is the 
generic name. Like all other fruit this differs in 
quality. Happily we can only recall the finest. 
There is something in this production that amply 
satisfies the demands of the system. You feel it as 
you consume it and it has the merit of being 
easily disposed of by the digestive powers. But to 
use it to the best advantage, the youngster advises 
you to make a fry of it, either in fritters or by it- 
self. It is then truly ambrosial, he says. You can 
also make a delicious drink of it when raw, by 
stirring it in water, as it easily dissolves. They 
sometimes bake it into a kind of bread. The tree 
itself is more properly a huge herb; for the trunk, 
though from fifteen to twenty feet high is soft and 
succulent, being composed of a number of sheaths 
enfolding one another in the closest embrace. It 
is surmounted by a tuft of undivided leaves trom 
six to ten feet long and one foot broad—forming a 
canopy fit to covera throne. From the midst of 
this majestic tuft springs the long spike of from 
eighty to a hundred flowers which bear the germs of 
the precious burden that is to come. I tell you it 
is no small thing to get a glance at the tree just at 
that moment; it is grace and majesty combined. 
The fruit is somewhat like a cucumber in shape, 
containing a pulp that is extremely luscious, and 
yet qualified by a fine sub-acid ; and then the peel, 
which is of a decided consistency (to guard the 
soft contents, I suppose) comes off so glibly that it 
needs no help from the knife, which of course adds 
to the luxury. There are only two species of this 
fruit, the finer flavored being the shorter, straighter 
and rounder. 


It is said that the banana tree alone would have 
sufficed for all the wants of the primitive man. It 
is propagated by spontaneous shoots, as it has no 
seeds. Crops are produced at every season, so 
that the same amount of land required to support 
one man on potatoes, would maintain over twenty 
on bananas. R. S. D. 


REVIVAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


Ill. 

HIS method of procedure did not continue 

many weeks before our faithful minister 
called upon mother to unburden his feelings re- 
‘specting my course. I was within hearing of their 
conversation. He said that he had watched me 
closely and prayerfully, and was satisfied that I 
had a false hope; and that all my religious works 
were the instigations of Satan. The church, he 
said, was laboring to save souls; but I was the 
devil’s tool, working against it. Mother joined 
in his judgment of me and they both came down 
upon me like an avalanche, rebuking me most se- 
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verely. What a sense of mortified pride and guilt 
filled me! I would have gladly hidden myself 


from every human being. Mr. Johnson concluded 
his remarks by saying that he expected to preach 
in the school-house of the west district that even- 
ing. and had come to invite me to ride with him to 
the meeting. Our ride was a silent one. 

The text from which he preached was, “ For 
Satan himself is transformed into an angel of 
light.” He represented the many ways in which 
Satan transforms himself, in order to make people 
believe their sins are pardoned before they have 
submitted to God; or before their consciences are 
really awake to the nature of their unbelief. The 
substance of his criticism of me was all in that 
sermon, and it seemed to me that he illustrated 
every point in the discourse by some of my words 
or deeds. I was distressed at my hardness of 
heart, but could not weep. The choir were seated 
in a circle around the minister. My seat was die 
rectly in front, and I thought every eye was search- 
ing me through. All excepting myself sang this 
hymn at the conclusion : 

** Awake, and sing the song 
Of Moses and the Lamb ; 


Wake every heart, and every tongue, 
To sing the Savior’s name. 


‘* Sing, till we feel our hearts 
Ascending with our tongue ; 
Sing, till the love of sin departs, 
And grace inspires our song.”’ 

When they sang that second verse Satan pos- 
sessed me in despair. I longed to put my hands 
around the throats of those converts, and stop 
their singing those burning words. Then came a 
feeling of remorse for my bitter spirit, which was 
so intense that what immediately followed is lost 
in oblivion. When I returned to consciousness I 
was lying on the bed at home. It was evening. 
Miss DeVotee was praying, and mother was with 
her. She poured out her heart in an inspiration of 
thanksgiving to God. My mind followed her and 
caught the spirit of her words. My hard heart 
softened. They left the room without speaking, 
but such a sweet inward sense of God’s goodness 
to me came into my heart that I seemed filled with 
his presence and his love. From that time I cared 
no longer for religious display, but was satisfied to 
study the Scriptures (which filled me with new de- 
light) in retirement. I do not now consider that 
such extreme feelings of remorse were necessary 
in order to receive Christ as a Savior from all 
sin; but the lesson I learned was profitable to me 
in after life. c. B. B. 


THE VERB “TO BREAK.” 


“T begin to understand your language better,” said 
my French friend, Mr. Arcourt, to me; “but your verbs 
trouble me still, you mix them so with your preposi- 
tions.” 

“T am sorry you find them troublesome,” was all I 


could say. 
“*T saw our friend, Mrs. James, just now,” continued 
he. ‘She says she intends to break down house-keep- 


ing. Am I right there?” 

“Break uf house-keeping, she must have said.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. Break uf house-keeping.” 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“ Because her health is broken zo.” 

“Broken down, you should say.” 

“Broken down. Oh, yes. And indeed since the 
small pox has broken w/ in our city” 

“Broken out.” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks.” 

“Indeed! And will she close her house ?” 

“No; she is afraid it will be broken, broken ——, 
how do I say that ?” 

“ Broken zzo.” 

“ Certainly, it is what I meant to say.” 

“Ts her son to be married soon?” 

“ No, that engagement is broken —, broken— 

“Broken of. Ah! I had not heard that.” 
Her son only 





broke 


“She is very sorry about it. 
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the news down to her last week. Am I right? I am 
so anxious to speak the English well.” 
“He merely éroke the news. No preposition this 
time.” 
“It is hard to understand. That young man, her son, 
is a fine fellow ; a dreaker I think.” 
“A broker, and a fine fellow. Good day. 
“ So much,” thought I, for the verb “to break.” 
— Young Folks News. 
JAPAN ASKING FOR THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 





‘HE most remarkable proposition in the history of 
language has just been made to Prof. Whitney, of 
Yale University, by Mr. Arinori Mori, Japanese Minis- 
ter at Washington. It is nothing iess than the adoption 
of the English Language, with some modifications, as a 
national language by the Japanese people. Minister 
Mori says that the “spoken language of Japan being 
inadequate to the growing necessities of the people of 
that Empire, and too poor to be made by a phonetic 
alphabet sufficiently useful as a written language, the 
idea prevails among many of our best educated men 
and most profound thinkers, that if we keep pace with 
the age we must adopt some copious, expansible and 
expanding European language, print our laws and trans- 
act our public business in it, as soon as possible, and have 
it taught in our schools as the future language of the 
country to the general exclusion of our present language, 
spoken and written.” He then goes on to say that the 
English language is their first choice for many reasons, 
but there are “certain obstacles of an intensely practi- 
cal character, which, if they cannot be removed will 
make the introduction of that language into Japan ex- 
ceedingly difficult—all but impossible.” These obstacles 
are, principally, the absence of law, rule or order in its 
orthography, based in etymology or on the sounds actu- 
ally heard in the words, and the large number of irreg- 
ular verbs, the latter being among the most frequently 
occurring words in the language. Mr. Mori’s plan to get 
rid of these obstacles is as follows : . 


‘“* Now, my proposition, which receives the concurrence 
of those of my countrymen best qualified by their knowl- 
edge of Englixh, and by their general education, to 
judge accurately and wisely on this question, is to pre- 
pare and place in our schools, and in the hands of the 
people at large, spelling-books, dictionaries, grammars, 
and other text-books, teaching what may be termed a 
‘simplified English.’ In other words, I propose to ban- 
ish from the English language, for the use of the Japan- 
ese nation, all or most of the exceptions which render 
English so difficult of acquisition even by English-speak 
ing people, and which discourage most foreigners who 
have the hardihood to attempt to master it from perse- 
vering to success.” 

Mr. Mori proposes to substitute the form, seed, 
speaked, bited, teached, beared, thinked, buyed, comed, 
&c., for the commonly received preterites and partici- 
ples, to make all plurals regular, and to reduce the Eng- 
lish spelling to a phonetic basis. He goes on to say ; 

“I think I have said enough to indicate the character 
of the changes I propose to make, and will not therefore 
trouble you with further details. It may be well for me 
to state, however, that bei»g much interested in this sub- 
ject, I have naturally conversed with many persons on it, 
and that, while seeking light in all available directions, 
I have found that most of my views are also entertained 
by many eminent men who have made language a life- 
study—some of them, after having duly weighed and 
considered the claims of etymology, even going so far as 
to say that not only English-speaking people, but the 
world at large, would be vastly benefited by a thorough 
recast of English orthography, making the written lan- 
guage what it claims to be, phonetic, instead of hiero- 
glyphic on a phonetic basis, which is what it now 
really is.” 

“To conclude: let me suggest to you to consider, 
while you are making up the opinion which I hope to 
receive from you at an early day, that many of the rea- 
sons which maké Americans and Englishmen hesitate 
to attempt radical changes in their language, for their 
own people, do not apply to the case under consid- 
eration ; which is the adaptation of the English language 
to tHe necessities of a foreign nation of nearly 40,000, 
000 souls, thousands of miles distant from the two 
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great English-speaking nations. Let me ask you to 
consider, also, that the people of the Japanese Empire 
are anxious to take a high position among the most ad- 
vanced nations of the world but are unprovided with 
that great essential to individual and national progress— 
a good language ; and that the English language, sim- 
plified as I have indicated, would be received by them 
as a boon, while it would be all but impossible to force 
upon them the language in its present form. Indeed, I 
think I could not conscientiously recommend my coun- 
trymen to cause their children to devote to learning a 
language so replete with unneccessary irregularities, and 
in which the interchange of thought and the acquisition 
of knowledge are rendered so difficult by a fantastic or- 
thograjhy, six or seven of the most important years of 
their lives—years which should be devoted to the study 
of positive science and the practice of the useful arts.” 

This is certainly a very interesting proposition and 
indicates that a very strong influence is at work pushing 
the Japanese onward toward the front ranks of civ- 
ilizaton, and opering the doors of the vast mysterious 
East to a new spirit and iife. We shall await Prof. 
Whitney’s response with interest. 


THE NEWS. 
AMERICAN. 

Reports from the camp of Captain Jack, the Madoc 
chief, are that he is anxious for a talk, and a peace com- 
mission has accordingly been sent to him with full pow- 
ers. 

A new medical periodical has been established in 
Philadelphia, with the title of Archives of Scientific and 
Practical Medicine. E:\itors, Dr. Brown-Sequard and 
Dr. E. C. Seguin. 

Luther Tucker, late senior editor of the Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman, died at Albany on Sunday the 
26th ultimo, in his 72d year. Mr. Tucker was editor 
and publisher of the first daily paper in Rochester, the 
Advertiser, commenced in 1826, which at that date was 
the only daily paper published west of the city of 
Albany.—Wm. Cassidy, editor of the Albany Argus, 
also died on the 24th ultimo. 

Every day a fresh rumor is started in connection with 
the case of Phelps, Dodge & Co. of New York city, 
who have been charged with defrauding the Government 
of its custom-house dues. The latest and most trust- 
worthy news concerning this firm is that they have aban- 
doned all efforts to effect a money compromise with the 
Government, because the latter declined to admit that 
they were innocent of any attempts to defraud, and have 
concluded to fight the matter out in the courts, as 
the best way of proving their innocence to the public. 

A “Dictionary of Munson’s Practical Phonography,” 
is a work soon to be published by Mr. J. E. Munson 
of New York city. ‘“ Besides giving the most approved 
phonographic outline of each word in the language, and 
its position, it will present all the principles of phrase- 
ography,” illustrated with numerous examples, so that the 
learner as well as the experienced writer, will have a 
perfect book of reference to guide him at every point. 
Along with this, Mr. Munson will also publish a “ Text- 
book of Munson’s Phonography,” prepared with par- 
ticular reference to school instruction. 

The bill repealing the franking privilege has passed 
both houses of Congress, and was signed by the Presi- 
dent immediately on its reception. It makes a total end 
of franking in all its forms after the 1st day of July 
next. ‘Not only Congressmen,” says the 7ribune, 
“but the President, Cabinet Ministers, and Department 
officials of every grade, will after that date be obliged to 
put stamps on their letters like other people; and no 
provision is made for the transmission of public docu- 
ments or official communications. The entire franking 
abuse is, in short, to be plucked up by the roots.” 


The last week has been one of great excitement in the 
public mind, growing out of the Congressional investi- 
gations of the “Credit Mobilier’” affair. As matters 
stand, several prominent congressmen, including Vice- 
President Colfax, are convicted by the strongest circum- 
stantia! evidence of corruption and perjury; and in the 
case of Mr. Colfax an impeachment of him by the 
House of Representatives seems to be imminent. In the 
face of all this evidence the Vice President maintains his 
innocence, and yet hopes to prove it, though it must be 





confessed his chances of success are small indeed. Still 
it is possible the lapse of another week may shed a dif- 
ferent light on the subject. 
A very sensible article discussing “the remedy for 
hard times,” in a late No. of the Utica Herald, con- 
cludes as follows : 
“The great overshadowing evil is too much credit. 
No amount of legislation in regard to finance, usury laws, 
bankrupt laws, etc., can relieve us. The remedy is in 
the hands of the people themselves, and must be ap- 
plied by them individually. Pay as you go, is a rule 
which, if faithfully adhered to, will in a few years work 
wonders. It will do for us as a nation what no legisla- 
tion can do, and may save us from a terrible financial 
crash, which we have thus far evaded through the care- 
ful and discreet management of the United States ‘i'reas- 
ury. The cash system will make us independent as in- 
dividuals, and render a financial crisis an impossibility. 
It will also add to the health and virtue of the people, 
and to the greatness of the nation.” 
Last year Congress made an appropriation of $15,000 
for the promotion of fish culture ; and since then (as we 
learn from the Utica AHera/d) the commissioner, Prof. 
Baird, has been industriously engaged in expending the 
money to the best advantage. Hundred of thousands 
of young shad from the Hudson and Connecticut have 
been deposited in the head-waters of the Mississippi and 
Alleghany rivers. The Platte river, too, has been simi- 
larly treated from the Connecticut, as, two years ago 
the Sacramento received a deputation from the Hudson 
river. An application was also made by Mr. Baird to 
the German Government for the purchase of a great 
quantity of impregnated ova of the Rhine salmon from 
the governmental hatching houses of Huningen. With 
its customary liberality the German government made 
our commissioner a present of a quarter of a million of 
germs ; and these, with purchases made in Germany of 
private fish breeders, of some of the best varieties of 
European fish, are now upon the sea on their way here. 
The tanks and their contents weigh three and a quarter 
tons; and it is said to be no slight undertaking to move 
such a body of prospective life so great a distance, and 
secure for them an equable temperature. Though we 
cannot count upon so marvelous au accretion of brain- 
force in the country as we might perhaps have done be- 
fore certain ideas about the intellect-stimulating effect of 
phosphorated food had been in a measure exploded we 
can congratulate ourselves upon the prospect of a whole- 
some and every way desirable article of diet which will 
soon be within the reach of all classes. 

FOREIGN. 

The new emperor of China assumes the personal 
government of his empire on the 24th inst. 

The Japanese embassy to Corea has returned to Yed- 
do, and the relations of the two countries are said to be 
in a iriendly state. 

England is rejoicing over a year of extraordinary 
commercial prosperity, as indicated by the revenue re- 
turns. During the last nine months the receipts have 
been $258,423,430—a surplus over the corresponding 
period of last year, of about $16,000,000. 

The Shah of Persia will start from Teheran next April 
on a European tour. He proposes to visit St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Vienna, London, Paris and Constantino- 
ple. Buckingham Palace has been placed at his dis- 
posal for a residence during his visit to England. 

The queen of Spain gave birth to a boy on Wednes- 
day the 22d ult. ; the mother and infant prince are doing 
well. The event was celebrated by the singing of Te 
Deums in all the churches, firing salutes, and a general 
illumination. It is said the prince is to be christened 
Louis Amedeo Fernando. 

A royal decree has been promulgated by the Italian 
Government, whereby the State formally takes possess- 
ion of sixteen convents in Rome. During the late 
Christmas and New-Year’s holidays, an effort was made 
to induce the Pope to allow the members of the diplo- 
matic corps accredited to Victor Emmanuel, to present 
their respects to him on the occasion. But he could not 
be moved from his determination to ignore their very ex- 
istence. Even as private individuals, they, being excom- 
manicated persons, may not enter his presence. 

A terrible marine disaster occurred in the English 
Channel on the night of Jan. 22d. The emigrant ship 

Northfleet, bound from London for Australia, with 412 
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passengers exclusive of her crew, was run into at mid- 
night while lying at anchor near Dungeness light- 
house, by a foreign vessel, supposed to be the Spanish 
steamship Murillo, bound for Lisbon, and was cut to 
the water’s edge. Only 97 persons of the whole company 
are reported as saved. ‘The steamer that ran into the 
Northfleet, paid no attention to the emigrant vessel 
alter the collision, and proceeded on her course, leav- 
ing the sufferers to their fate. £100 have been of- 
fered by the London Board of Trade for her discov- 
ery, and preliminary means have been taken by the 
English government for a thorough investigation of 
the affair. 


A STORY FOR ’GENE. 





IRGIE, just look at ’Gene; he’s a very little 

bit of a bantam-legged fellow, but wonder- 
fully boisterous. Why, he can roar like a bull of 
Bashan. You go and ask him to come here, and 
1 will tell you and him a story that will suit his 
humor. 

Well, there was once a little man who started 
on a long journey, and had not traveled far be- 
fore he met a big man. Now this little man of 
whom | am speaking was a very little man; and 
and the big man was a very big man. So the big 
man asked the little man where he was going. 

“1 am going,” said the little man, pointing his 
finger, ‘through that big forest to the town of 
Digby.” 

‘*Why, my dear sir,” said the big man (for he 
had compassion on the little man), “‘ you must not 
go through that forest alone, tor there are robbers 
in it. They will rob you and perhaps take your 
lite!” 

“I must go through that forest this very day ; ” 
blustered the littlke man; ‘and now my ample 
friend I will tell you what I am thinking. It oc- 
curs to me that you are just the man to go along 
with me. So come along, eh?” 

“Dear me,’’ exclaimed the big man, “ what can 
you and I do against a gang of robbers? We shall 
only lose our lives like dogs, and never be heard 
of more. So let me persuade you, my atom of a 
triend, not to go. Do, now.” 

“You cannot,” said the little man; “I must go, 
and what is more, if you will not go with me | 
will go alone, and if 1 am killed you will know 
what has become of me.” 

*“O, dear me, now,” sighed the big man, whose 
soul was as great as his body, “if you will not, 
positively will not be persuaded, why, I certainly 
must go along and try to protect you; though we 
both perish. So have with you.” 

“Well said, my liberal triend;” shouted the 
little man, “ we will come out all right yet.” 

“ But,” asked the big man, “can you fight?” 

“No,” answered the little man, “I can’t fight, 
but I can talk big.” 

“So I perceive,” said the big man, “but I think 
1 should rather rely upon a big cane than big talk 
in a country infested with robbers.” 

“Very well,” said the little man, “every man to 
his trade.” 

The big man said no more; but as he betook 
himself to his journey an expression of determina- 
tion gradually overspread his face which betokened 
him a brave man. While on the other hand the 
little man whistled and bustled along, talking a 
great deal about not much of anything. Do you 
see the point, ’Gene? 

*Gene.—What point, sir? 

Why, don’t you talk a great deal about not much 
of anything ? 

Gene (bashfully).—I guess so. 

Thus the travelers went on until they came to 
the borders of the forest, when the big man told 
the little man to walk close behind him. ‘I will,” 
said the little man. And still they traveled on and 
But before they reached the middle of the 


on. 











forest the day was far spent, and the forest began to 
be overshadowed with that peculiar gloom which 
the waning day always imparts to it. Do you un- 
derstand that, ’Gene? 

’Gene.—No sir. 

Virgie—I do; it means that they were afraid 
because it almost began to grow dark a little. 

That’s it, Virgie. So they pushed on faster, 
hoping to get out of the forest before darkness 
came upon them; but just when they came to the 
thickest part of the woods five robbers sprang out 
of the thicket in front of them and demanded “ their 
money or their lives.” The situation was now 
desperate ; no time to be lost. So the big man 
as quick as thought, wielded his heavy cane with 
such mighty force that he knocked down the two 
foremost robbers at one blow. Now ’Gene, what 
do you think the little man did? Why he just 
jumped right up in the air as high as he possibly 
could, and roared at the very top of his voice, 

“ What! not but two at one blow? Give me the 
cane /” 

You can easily imagine that the other three rob- 
bers did not wait tor him to get hold of the cane, 
but took to their heels and to the jorest, and ran so 
fast and so far that they were never heard of more, 
and the travelers finished their journey in peace. 

So you see ’Gene, after all, the big man with 
the cane only vanquished two, while the little man 
with big talk vanquished three. J. P. H. 


LIFE’S QUESTION. 
Out from life’s shore we launch upon the sea, 
Bright are the skies and soft the breezes blow, 
Peaceful are the waves that roll beneath our lee, 
While far o’er the waters hope beckons us to go. 


Sweet are the days, the sun shines ever clear, 
Golden are the visions of all that is to come, 

Rick is the life that fills our hearts with cheer, 
Many are the scenes in which we yet may roam. 


But where lies the land for which the helm is set ? | 


Where is the port in which to anchor cast ? 
Shall we drift with the tide and the storm’s wild fret ? 
Or seek a harbor safe in which to ride at last ? 

% i. @ 


CHOICE FLOWER-SEEDS FOR SALE. 


WENTIY packages (our selection) sent to one address, postage 
paid, for $1.00. Special selections sent at the annexed prices: 


Acroclinium, rose and white, 
Ammobium altum, 5 
‘Amaranthus salicitolius (Fountain Plant), 25 
ei bicolor, tricolor, 5 
Asters, Truffaut’s, 15 cts. German, 10 
Antirrhinum (Snapdragon), 5 
Balsam, : 5 
Cacalia (Fivra’s Paint-Brush), 5 
Calliopsis (Coreopsis), 5 
Celosia (Cockscomb), pyramidalis, cristata, dwarf, “id 
Dianthus (pink) Clove, China, German, 5 
™ barbatus (Sweet William), ' ’ 5 
Gomphrena (Globe Amaranth), purple, white, striped, 5 
Helianthus (Sunflower), Mammoth Russian, 5 
Hollyhock (double), white, black, mixed, 5 
Linaria, % e 5 
Nigella (Love in the Mist), 5 
Marvel of Peru (Four-o’clock) 5 





Pansies, : ex 
Portulaca (double),i is 
Phlox Drummondii, 10 ‘ 
Petunias, : 1o ‘* 
Ricinus Sanguineous (Castor-Oil Bean), Tis 
Salpiglossis, es 
Satin Flower, hes 
Sweet Pea, te 
Sol T (Or al Egg-plant), wax-like, 
vermillion colored fruit, small and handsome, . 
Tagetes (Marigold) signatus, Pumila, African, . 
Campanula grandiflora, Large Bell-F lower, blue, Faw 
Zinnias, is 


These seeds were grown with care on our own grounds. All col- 
ors mixed except when noted. 


Address [L. H. B.] OnzipaA Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, {[S] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, {F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, {M] Onemwa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 
phia. 


678 pp. 8vo. 
London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior - with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50 


Salvation srom Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,” ‘* Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price 25 


Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male -Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Onetda Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. 
$2.00 per volume. 


Price 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View. toward Railroad. No. rt, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


